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The Sguare Chronicle. 


No. 9. JUNE, 1915. 


EDITORIAL. 


oo 


We are at last able to say that in spite of an enlarged 
number, the flow of material for publication has overwhelmed. 
the space that can be allotted to it, as at present we are 
forbidden by questions of finance from increasing our size 
unduly ; this, however, is a welcome sign of progress, and 
with the advent of new members we shall hope to be able to. 
further increase our magazine in the near future, 


We call special attention to an article of unusual interest, 
entitled ‘‘ China of Yesterday, and China of To-day,’’ written 
by Shung-Lai Chang, a Chinese student, who will shortly be 
leaving the ‘‘ Square ’’ to return to China. This paper was 
written for the Students’ Association, and it is a matter of 
sincere regret that its length prevented us from publishing it 
in full, but we have done our best to preserve its chief 
features. 


Since our last issue, London has been brought into the 
war zone by the advent of Zeppelins, and pharmacists have 
experienced a considerable boom in the sale of respirators, 
and Anti-Zeptic solutions. In considering the value of Zeppe- 
lins, one should remember that there is no case on record in 
the present war of a Zeppelin having any success against a 
warship, however small, or against fortifications, the only 
damage they have inflicted has been upon peaceful towns, 
and inoffensive civilians ; therefore it 1s comforting to think 
that when a Zeppelin is brought down, its Hunnish occupants. 
have a particularly unpleasant end. 


The list of past students serving with the colours is. 
steadily lengthening, and we now hear on excellent authority 
that Dr. A. Martin Leake, who won his V.C. in the Boer War, 
for gallantly tending the wounded under heavy fire, and has 
received a special bar for a second heroic exploit in the 
present campaign, passed through our school in 1892, before 
taking his medical degree. 


Such an example cannot fail to inspire other ‘‘ Square ”’ 
men, who may soon have an opportunity of showing their 
erat. 
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ENTRE NOUS. 


Congratulations to Dora F. White, who gained the Pereira 
medal for the School, she being the second of our lady 
students to obtain this distinction ; 

A. J. Somer, who gained the Society’s Silver Medal ; 

R. W. Bowles, who obtained the Society’s Bronze Medal ; 

C. H. Hampshire, upon being appointed an assistant 
examiner for the Minor and Major. 


MARRIAGES. 


Storey—-Bartlett.—On April 17th; at St. Margaret’s, 
Streatham, William Armstrong Storey, of Wick, Bristol, to 
Dorothy Jessie Bartlett, of Mount Nod Road, Streatham. 
Storey was formerly a demonstrator and scholar at the 
‘‘ Square,’’ where he took his degree and institute diploma, 
whilst his wife was also a scholar for two years, and obtained 
her institute diploma. 


Dobson—Mawle.—At Banbury, on March 31st, James 
Fraser Dobson, to Edith Catherine Mawle, eldest daughter 
of J. IT. Mawle, of High Street, Banbury. 


Sharp—Brice.—On Monday, August 24th, at St. John 
the Baptist Church, Islington, N., Reginald Arthur Sharp, 
pharmaceutical chemist, to Winifred Mary Brice, pharmacist, 
the only daughter of Mr. F. G. Brice, pharmacist, of Felix- 
stowe. Owing to the war the church at Felixstowe was 
closed by order of the~military authorities, hence the cere- 
mony took place in London. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. A. L. Harris, and the bridesmaids were Miss May 
Grimshaw, pharmaceutical chemist, of Blackburn, and Miss 
L. Brice. Among the numerous presents were the following 
from members of the Past Students’ Association:—Mr. E. 
Sage, tea service ; Mr. S. V. Crews, case of tea knives ; Miss 
M. Grimshaw, cake dish; Mr. J. C. Jinks, cigarette case ; 
Mr. H. A. Phillips, pepper box. 


* * * 


Northey—Trew.—On Thursday, April 8th, at St. 
Agathas’, Kingston-on-Thames, John Henry Northey to Clara 
Trew. Mr. Northey had the support of a past-student on 
this auspicious occasion, in the person of Mr. W. H. Allen, 
who acted as best man. The happy couple travelled up to 
town during the afternoon, en route for Newquay, where the 
honeymoon was spent. 
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Mr. R. Reavley contributes an interesting article on his 
experiences during three years spent in the laboratories of 
Messrs. D. Waldie and Company, Konnagar, F.I.R. Bengal. 
His successor there was E. L. Watson, a Bell scholar in 1904. 


Pein LEECH STORY. 


Leeches are once more plentiful, and the aquarium in the 
front pharmacy is again well stocked with nimble leeches, 
which arouse considerable interest among many of our cus- 
tomers. One gentleman, after gazing at them for some time, 
said: ‘‘ I see you have some leeches again ; the other day I 
bought a leech bite teat here, but it does not draw very well. 
If I brought it in, would you mind one of your leeches biting 
aires hole mit?,’’ 


3% * % 


FLIES AND FLY CATCHERS. 


— 


We have all heard the story of little Willie, who started 
on the broad road to destruction by killing flies, thereby, 
according to his biographer, first showing his criminal 
instincts. Little Willie made the mistake of living before his 
time ; had he waited until 1915, instead of being held up to 
public obloquy, he would have found himself encouraged by 
Borough Councils, and quite respectable people to practice 
frightfulness on flies, and spurred on in his raids upon the 
nimble bluebottle by the inspiring slogan ‘‘ Death to the 
Diptera of the Dustbins.”’ 


He might have outflanked legions of persevering flies on 
the dining-room table, broken their offensive on the jam-pot 
salient, and played havoc among their reserves massing upon 
the window pane, and instead of being sent to bed, he would 
have been hailed as a true patriot, doing his bit for his 
country. ‘“‘ [empora mutantur.”’ 


So utterly has our false sentimentality with regard to the 
treatment of flies been broken down that an exhibition has 
recently been held at the Zoological Gardens, where traps, 
designed with Hunlike craft, for the ensnaring of the elusive 
bluebottle, have been shown to an admiring crowd, while the 
fly prisoners have buzzed their Hymn of Hate. It is only in 
recent times that a war of extermination has been declared on 
the fly tribe on account of their disease-carrying propensities. 
Previously people have always waged war against the flies ina 
somewhat half-hearted manner, but mainly in a spirit of 
retaliation. oe 
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The flies have annoyed us, buzzed around us, tickled our 
bald heads, and we have retaliated with napkins, rolls of 


newspapers, sticky flypapers, and other weapons, which. 


brings us to the story of little Freddy. 


Freddy was a small boy with the instincts of an inventor ;, 
he saw Uncle Maurice snoozing in his chair, being bothered. 
by the flies, who seemed to take a fiendish delight in crawling 
about his bald head; vigorous slaps always missed the 
torturer by a hairsbreadth, who would do a vol plane and. 
settle a few inches away. Freddy saw all this, and he thought 
out a plan. He surrounded his uncle’s chair with the salad 
bowl full of water, several soup plates, and a pail of water ; 
his idea was to smear butter over the bald head, so that the 
flies would skate off the slippery surface, fall into the sur- 
rounding bowls of water, and be drowned. The theory was 
never properly tested, for at the first smear Uncle Maurice- 
woke up suddenly, put one foot in a soup plate, the other in 
the pail, and sat down heavily in the salad bowl ; whereas 
little Freddy was unable to sit down anywhere in comfort for 
some days. ? 

We often hear of the fidelity of dogs, but the following 
story would need the hand of a Maeterlinck to do full justice 
to it. Spot was a water spaniel, one of the brown and white. 
kind, with long ears, and sad expressive eyes ; his favourite: 
occupation was to sit on a chair in front of the sitting-room 


window chasing bluebottles. He would follow their peregrina-. 


tions up and down the window, and then at the critical 
moment would dab at them with his nose, killing them 
unerringly ; he would then eat them. 


This diet of flies caused the poor fellow to pine away, and 


eventually die, but so long as he had any strength left he 
would clamber up on the chair and continue to stab blue- 


bottles. We are inclined to think in the light of later revela- 
tions that Spot in some subtle manner knew the dangers 


of the fly pests, and was protecting the family from their: 


insidious attacks to the best of his ability. 
A new weapon for use against the fly is now on sale ; it is 


shaped lke a miniature tennis racket ; with it you are sup-- 
posed to be able to slay the flies without converting them to: 


the squashed currant state. As a sport it bids fair to have a 


rage aS great as ping-pong, and it might be even advisable: 
to arm all those not of military age with this handy instru-. 


ment. 


Public opinion is at last properly aroused, and the flies: 
are undoubtedly up against it ; Formalin poison gas is being 


directed against them on all sides, and no one will provide 


them with respirators. Like the Huns they come in their: 


legions, like the Huns they must be exterminated. 


Weables 


—7 oa 


— A 7 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 


During the past three months there has been little 
happening at the School which can be chronicled. Each day 
has brought its quota of work, and in accordance with the 
feelings of students and staff the session has been shorn of 
the usual social functions. But although, to some extent, we 
have, as a School, felt the lack of these reunions, yet I 
venture to think that on the whole this war session has not 
seriously affected the life or spirit of the School. There has 
been throughout the session a great spirit of camaradie 
amongst both students and staff, and individual students 
will pass out of the School with vivid recollections of their 
pleasant time beneath its roof, and with many close friend- 
ships formed during their stay there. We trust that they 
will not let those friendships or their warm feelings for their 
School weaken with time, but that they will cement them 
still more firmly by lining themselves up with the ‘‘ Old 
Boys.’’ At the end of last term we bade farewell to J. C. 
Jinks, who had been with us for nearly two years as Demon- 
strator. He left us with regret at the call of his country, 
and the students showed their appreciation of him by present- 
ing him with a silver cigarette case and matchbox. We 
welcome to the staff R. W. Bowles, who has had a distin- 
guished career as a student amongst us. 

Again we have a record of ‘success in examinations te 
tell. Our students, as recorded elsewhere, have taken the 
three highest places in the Society’s competition—the first 
place being gained by our only lady Major student, Miss 
Dora White. Out of seven of our full-time Major students 
‘six gained the diploma, and to these the School offers its 
sincerest congratulations. But to the majoritv of our 
students, numbering close on fifty, the ordeal is still to come. 
‘To them all the School wishes the best of luck, and trusts 
that their sojourn with us will have a happy and prosperous 
ending. For the first time for many years it 1s my sad duty 
to record the death of one of our fellow students. J. B. Martin 
died on March 4th, after an illness extending over some 
weeks. Although Martin had really spent only some three 
months amongst us, he had become popular with everyone 
because of his unassuming and friendly character. He was 
one of the first of the students to join the O.T.C., of which 
he was an enthusiastic member, and he was eagerly looking 
forward to the time when, his studies over, he might take his 
place in the Army. To his parents and friends the students 
and staff offer their sincerest sympathies. 

To our Roll of Honour have been added the names of four 
members of the O.T.C., who have already obtained commis- 
sions, and a number of others have sent in their names, and 
hope to enter upon their military duties as soon as the session 
and examinations are over. Good luck go with them! 
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COSTS 

Since the last issue of the CHRONICLE we have spent the 
week-end at camp on two occasions only, because unfortu- 
nately when it came round to our turn the camp was closed. 
for a time because of an outbreak of measles. On the first 
occasion we spent the week-end at Perivale, immediately 
preceding the Easter holidays, and were lucky in having 
summer-like weather. Consequently, we were able to carry 
out our work under ideal conditions. -Our second camp was. 
on June 5th, and again we had an ideal week-end. Saturday 
afternoon we spent in company drill and rifle exercises, dined 
at seven, and then set out for night operations at nine-thirty. 
Divided into two parties, we carried out a scheme of scouting 
for information from one another’s lines, which kept us going 
until the ‘‘ cease action’ rocket went up at two o clock. 
Reforming, we returned to hot cocoa and a well-earned bed 
of sorts. Sunday we spent in examining a series of model 
trenches, which ended up with a realistic attack, and later 
on in the day we carried out an attack upon a dairy farm. 
Our next camp is fixed for June 26th, and for some of us this. 
will close our association with the School O.T.C. 


* * * 


On June 24th the pupils who studied at the School under 
Professor Crossley are presenting him with a mark of their 
esteem in the form of a handsome inlaid mahogany writing 
table and an album of autograph signatures, which contains 
nearly two hundred names of subscribers. In the next issue 


an account of the presentation will be given. 
W. Re PRAGE 


LIFE IN AN INDIAN CHEMICAL WORKS 


Life in a chemical works in India has many attractions ; 
even commonplace events are so different to those in Eng- 
land. Many strange and curious adventures in the chemical 
realm constantly. befall one. , 

Take in the first place the question of analysis. Shellac 
was the main article analysed, and Carbon Bisulphide was one- 
of the solvents used. We found it impossible to import this, 
and so had to manufacture large quantities of it in the cold 
weather. The mode of manufacture was, of course, some- 
what crude, but we obtained a pure product. The only 
objection to the whole business was, we couldn’t keep the- 
Same men on the plant, as violent headaches and sickness 
constantly occurred, and when the wind blew in a certain 
direction [ was forced to quit my bungalow for the same 
reasons. 

The other main article was Manganese Ore, which, how- 
ever, gave no trouble, whilst, another potenti article was 
Manilla Rope. <u a 
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We were constantly having samples of various comestibles 
sent us by Europeans, who imagined they were being poisoned 
by their cooks or servants. One, I remember, was a sample 
of soup, which arrived slightly decomposed, and 3 in which we 
searched for Alkaloids Glucosides, mineral poisons, and every- 
thing, but found nothing poisonous. Another was a teapot 
full of tea, and here we found the pot half full of Datura 
Seeds. 

Once a native thought his butter tasted funny, so hereeds 
must send it to be analysed, even to the butter-dish. Here 
again we found nothing, although the silver having worn off 
the butter-dish, I daresay he might have got scrapings of 
lead, of which the dish was composed. wit 

Patent medicines have a large sale, and consequently the 
natives are constantly preparing something marvellous, and 
if they can only get a European analysis they are happy. A 
bottle of watery-looking stuff arrived one day, and on 
analysis proved to be a very weak alcohol with flavourings of 
Essential Oils and a little Acetic Acid, and very much more 
lead than would pass the B.P. standard of purity for drugs or 
chemicals. We received a startling reply to our analysis, the 
following being, as nearly as I remember, the wording :— 

“*Sir,—I received your analysis, and to my greatest sur- 
prise I cannot find any of the drugs which I put in my medi- 
cine mentioned. I put into a tub grapes, honey, pimento 
cinnamon and santal and cover with water, and allow to 
stand two weeks, and then distil in a still, and here you say 
only alcohol water and lead. [ never put in any lead. You 
Make a mistake. Please put the proper things in your 
analysis.”’ 

We discovered he had distilled his product in a lead still. 
That, I think, gives you some idea how the native manufac- 
tures his cure alls. 

Again, the health of your employees must be looked after, 
and so we had a native doctor, who, nevertheless, constantly 
came for advice on how to treat his patients. Cholera was, 
of course, fairly common, and never a case did we lose by 
treatment with Acid Sulph. Arom. and Tinct. Opu. in heroic 
doses, combined with continuous rubbing of the entire body, 
during the collapse stage, with mustard oil. I remember 
one case when we had six men all rubbing at the same time 
for four days and‘ nights and the patient recovered. 

Snakebite was common, and here the Permanganate 
method was used with much success. Snakebite is very 
common, and the Permanganate method, if used immediately, 
is very ‘successful. The modus operandi is very simple.’ 
Small round cases are easily procurable, which have at one 
end a small quantity of Potash Permanganate Crystals and at 
the other a small lancet. A fairly deep cut is made over the 
bite, and the crystals rubbed into the wound and then bound 
up with a bandage. The method was introduced, I believe, 
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by Lauder Brunton and Rogers, and while not successful in 
every case it has undoubtedly saved many lives. When one 
remembers some 200,000 people die annually from snakebite 
you’ can imagine what a ready sale a cheap and reliable 
remedy will have and has. 

One incident stands out in my memory of a workman. being 
in a hurry to open a Hydrochloric Acid still before allowing 
the fire to die down, and on opening the vent-hole a boiling 
mixture of Sodium Acid Sulphate and Acid gushed out on to 
him. We laid him on rolls of lint soaked in Carron Oil, and 
after two months he was better again, but all over his body 
where he had been burnt, large white patches were seen, 
which was the new skin, and so it remained till the day I left. 
He was a perfect brown and white specimen of a Hindoo. 

An amusing incident took place one day, when a workman 
was jauntily walking along the wharf carrying a five-gallon 
drum of Sulphuric Acid when the cork came loose. In an 
instant his Jom cloth frizzled to nothing. Bang down, goes the 
drum, and with a sudden leap he plunged into the river, from 
which he was quickly hauled, none the worse for his adven- 
ture, save a small burn at the lower part of his abdomen (his 
greasy skin had saved the rest of his body). 


Being the only large European chemical works, we were 
often called upon to give advice by the Government and 
various shipping companies. On one occasion I was sent to 
the Kidderpore Docks to see the damage caused by several 
cases of sulphuric acid leaking. Great holes had been burnt 
in the deck, and the acid was still leaking from some 30 
cases at the corners where the lead-lined cases had been 
soldered. How the different parties squared the matter we 
mever heard, except that afterwards we received the orders 
for the acid. 

Again, I had to go to a place called Burdwan to see some 
tons of Sujji Muttee (a soda carbonate earth), which a native 
said had deteriorated by being delayed on the railway and 
then stored in a perfectly dry go-down. Needless to say, his 
claim was ridiculous. I suppose going on the principle it is 
no crime to rob the railway companies, he thought he would 
try his hand. 

A native once sent us a piece of Uranium Ore, saying he 
knew where there was tons of it, if it had any value. Imme- 
diately I took a trip some 200 miles by rail, and then a 
further 20 miles from the railway station, to discover his tons 
of Uranium, were simply so many tons of iron ore, so time 
and money and, needless to say, temper was lost on a fruit- 
Jess journey. Naturally we had calls for many strange and 
curious chemicals, all of which we manufactured ourselves, 
but to relate about these, ah! well, as Kipling says, ‘‘ That’s 
another story.’’ : 
| R. REAVLEY. 
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SCHOOL OF PHARMACY PAST STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Report of the Committee presented to the 
Annual Meeting, May 19th, 1915. 


Our third annual report must necessarily be a brief one. 
We cancelled the Re-union, which usually marks the opening 
of the’ School session in October, whilst no attempt has been 
made by us, nor by the present students, to hold the annual 
dinner, smoking concert, or football’match. 

We are glad to be able to report, however, that the Asso- 
ciation has not lost ground during the past year, our member- 
ship, which now stands at 255, showing an increase of five 
on the previous year. 

This is encouraging, and we cordially agree with our 
President who, in his eloquent little address printed in the 
last issue of the SQUARE CHRONICLE, told us he was “‘ per- 
fectly certain that the bond of friendship which holds us 
together is woven of too tough a fibre to be severed by the 
suspension of mere social functions.”’ 

We are under a special debt of gratitude to Mr. W. H. 
Allen for continuing his good work as editor of the SQUARE 
CHRONICLE. The lists he has already published of those con- 
nected with the School of Pharmacy who are at present 
serving in the King’s Forces, which lists, by the way, are not 
claimed to be complete, contain over 50 names, and of these 
32 are members of our Association. 

It is interesting to note that three of our members are 
enrolled in the Hong Kong Volunteers. 

We are pleased also to learn that, in addition to these 
numbers, 20 of the present students and demonstrators of 
the school have joined the O.T.C. 

To our regret Mr. Vivian C. Hewlett finds it necessary, 
owing to pressure of business duties, to resign his post as 
Treasurer, but we are glad to be able to state that he will 
continue to serve as a member of committee. 

Our thanks are due to the Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society for renewed permission to hold our meetings at head- 
quarters. 
| In conclusion, we desire to record our hearty thanks to 
our President, Mr. John C. Umney, for the interest he has 
alwavs taken in the welfare of the Association, and doubtless 
he will share our only regret that we were, by force of circum- | 
stances, unable to afford him a more strenuous year of office, 
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Third Annual Meeting, held at 17, Bloomsbury Square, on 
May 1oth, 1915. 

Present :—Prof. H. G. Greenish (in the chair), Misses 
Buchanan, Braithwaite and Sproule, Messrs. W. Gowen Cross, 
E. T. Neathercoat, H.S. Phillips, W. Browne, A. R. Melhuish, 
C. H..Hampshire,;W.SR, Pratt }:E. C.,Corheld,.C: WaiGa ie. 
W. H. Allen, H. Deane, and H. Martin. 

The minutes of the second annual meeting were read and 
confirmed. Be) | 

Letters of regret for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. J. C: Umney, V.’C, Hewlett, R’-R. Bennett andiyveea: 
Nelson. 

The annual report of the Committee was read by the 
Secretary, and adopted by the meeting on the motion of the 
Chairman, seconded by Mr. Neathercoat. 

The balance-sheet for the past year, duly audited by Mr. 
W. Browne and Mr. H. S. Phillips, was presented to the meet- 
ing and passed on the proposition of Prof. Greenish, seconded 
by Mr. Gowen Cross. | . 

The Chairman having related the action taken by the 
Committee in the matter of the Presidency for the ensuing 
year, said he felt sure the members would regret that, Mr. 
C. B. Allen had found himself unable to accept nomination, 
but they would be pleased to hear that their old friend, Mr. 
E. M. Holmes, well-known and respected by all past students 
of the ‘“Square,’’. had) agreed. to stand for election 
office. The election of Mr. Holmes was then moved from the 
chair, and seconded by Mr. Hampshire, the motion being 
carried with applause. 

Following a few kind remarks by the Chairman, Mr. Harry 
Martin was unanimously re-elected Hon. Secretary on the 
proposition of Mr. Melhuish, seconded by Mr. Deane. 

The Treasurer, Mr..V. C. Hewlett, not seeking re-election, 
he was voted the thanks of the members for past services, 
and Mr. W. R. Pratt was elected to this office on the motion 
of Mr. W. H. Allen, seconded by Mr. Corfield. 7 

The Chairman announced that no ballot for committee was 
necessary, as nominations had only been received on behalf of 
the present members of committee, with the addition of Mr. 
E. C. Corfield to fill a vacancy. He, therefore, declared the 
following duly elected: Miss Buchanan, Messrs. W. H. Allen, 
R. R. Bennett, E. C. Corfield, Alan. Francis, C. H. Hampshire, 
V. C. Hewlett and W. B. Nelson. | 

Mr. Martin proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
auditors, Mr. Pratt seconded, and it was passed by the meet- 
ing. Mr. W. Browne and Mr. H. S. Phillips replied briefly. 

Prof. Greenish was cordially thanked for taking the chair, 
and for his active and sustained interest in the affairs of the 
Association, on the proposition of Mr. Gowen Cross, seconded 
by Mr. Phillips. The Chairman, having expressed his thanks 
for the vote, and his pleasure in rendering all possible assist- 
ance to the Association, then declared the meeting closed, 
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PROFESSOR CROSSLEY. AN APPRECIATION. 


Of the many students whom chance sent to the ‘‘ Square”’ 
between the years 1904-1914, there can be few who would 
have wished their days to have been spent there in other 
years. Quite apart from the natural feeling every student 
has, that the school was at its best in his time, the men and 
women of that decade remember with pride that they were 
pupils of Professor Crossley. 

Although his connection with the school was compara- 
tively short, he accomplished much. His energy and powers 
of organisation have produced results of which the students 
of to-day and to-morrow will reap the benefit. All his efforts 
were directed towards improving the material and educational 
standing of the School; the new laboratories speak for the 
first, and the recognition of the chemistry department by the 
London University for the second. The research laboratory 
—the true centre of progressive education—was enlarged 
during Professor Crossley’s régime to accommodate twice as 
many students ; and the “‘ Journal of the Chemical Society ”’ 
testifies to the value of the work done in it. 

It is his more personal relations with his students, how- 
ever, that they remember most. No man took a more genuine 
and kindly interest in each than he; and many a student 
owes a successful career to his advice and encouragement. 

His old students feel that his place at Bloomsbury Square 
can never be filled, but they rejoice that in his new sphere 
he will have ever widening scope for his activities, and their 
best wishes are with him. 


AN OLD STUDENT. 
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THE ROLL CALL. THIRD LIST. 


Crosby, I’. W., Sergeant, R.A.M.C. 
Finnemore, Horace, B.Sc., F.I.C., Inns of Court O.T.C. 


J. W. Foulkes Jones has enlisted in the Army as a dispenser, 
but details of his appointment have not yet reached us. 
Glover, Norman, R.A.M.C., at Aldershot. 


Harrison, E. F., B.Sc., F.I.C., 2nd Sportsman’s Battalion. 


Hills, J. Stuart, Lieutenant, Armoured Car Division R.N.V.R., 
is somewhere on the East Coast instructing petty officers 
in gunnery. 

Orchard, Miss G. N. C., V.A.D. Dispenser, Darlington. 


Righton, J. H., 2nd Lieutenant, 273rd East Lancashire 
Brigade; R.F.A. 


Worth, W. H. Thorne, Honourable Artillery Company, in 
training at the Tower. 


Walker, F.G.C., Bell Scholar, 1902, has returned from 
Shanghai, and has obtained a commission in the 14th 
West Yorkshire Regiment. Mr. Walker had previously 
held a commission in the Shanghai Volunteers. ' 

* * * 


The following members of the School and staff have 
obtained commissions from the School contingent of the 
Uniyersity O.T.C. :— 


Gaulter, C. P., King’s Own Liverpool Regiment, Service 
Battalion. 

Gasson, W. H., Notts and Derby Regiment. 

Collen, F. D., Notts and Derby Regiment. 

Jinks, J. C., King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, goth Service 
Battalion. , 

*% ts % 

C. H. Hampshire has been discharged from the H.A.C. as 
unfit for further service, on account of the injury received 
to his leg in the early days of the mobilisation. 


Wright, E. J., Sergeant in a Territorial Field Ambulance, 
writing from ‘‘ somewhere in the Dardanelles,’’ says: 
‘“Had a somewhat warm time landing. The country 
here 1s very nice, and the climate rather hot, but not too 


ba d. 9) 
* * % 
Phillips, H. A., a former demonstrator, has been home 
recently on a ten days’ leave from a Red Cross Hospital 


at Dunkirk. 
He brought with high a piece of one of the heavy shells 


which recently fell on Dunkirk, and which he “ captured ” 
While still hot. 


‘NOSLYM ‘“{ “a ‘Manos “[ “VY ‘NOSSVD “H ‘M {NIV *D ‘ff 
‘NATIOD) °C, “A “ATaITIOD “A OD “SUNI[ “9 ‘[ ‘Livug “y°M ‘HIMOSIGNVS ‘S “q ‘acouNay WOT 
SHIAOH  S°H SALINNGG) [7 4r “a ine aay “aadOOD eile eIANYI.) “4d “BLOOd- “va We 


‘OL'O AOVNUVHd AG IOOHDS 


CorporRaAtiae!, HH. WARDLE, 


SIGNAL TROOP, NOTTS: AND DERBY MOUNTED BRIGADE. 


\ 
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Wardle, Corporal T. H., a photograph of whom appears in 
this number, in a letter home, writes as follows from 
Egypt :— 

‘“After camping near the coast, we were moved 
inland, and at the present time are in barracks. The 
change from the refreshing sea breezes to the hot air of 
town was not a pleasant one, the temperature on one day 
being 110 deg. The barracks are, however, admirably 
suited for the purpose in view, and the large barrack-room 
comparatively cool. Each man is provided with an iron 
bedstead, mattress, shelves, and a lock-up box in which 
‘to keep one’s treasures. 


‘The air abounds with flies and mosquitoes, and also 
with little brown insects, all of which make their presence 
felt, in spite of a good wash with carbolic soap and a 
liberal application of Jeyes’ Fluid. The main roads in 
these parts are quite passable, but once one gets off these 
roads, the by-ways are unspeakable, some of the streets 
being paved with rough slabs of stone. I visited the 
Pyramids where, after crawling along passages, I entered 
the Kings’ and Queens’ Chambers, and noticed the stone 
coffins from which the mummies had been removed, and 
taken to the British Museum. The trip, although a trifle 
trying, was well worth making.”’ 


* + * 


R. H. Ridges wrote in May, regretting his inability to 
attend the annual meeting, owing to his being laid up in a 
military hospital, suffering from an abscess ; he hoped to be 
out before the end of the month. 


* * * 


As we go to press we have received a long letter from 
Corporal T. H. Wardle, written specially for the SQUARE 
CHRONICLE, describing his voyage out, first impressions of 
Egypt, and his daily life out there. | We shall have much 
pleasure in printing this in our next number. 
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CHINA OF YESTERDAY and CHINA OF TO-DAY. 


In speaking of the China of yesterday, although tradition 
mentions a ‘' Golden. Age,” ssome 3,000. years “beforemine 
Christian era, it is not necessary to push back farther than 
the roth century B.C., when authentic history commences. 
The China of those days, known even then as the Middle 
Kingdom, was a mere patch on the Empire of to-day. It lay 
between the 34th and 4oth parallels of latitude North, the 
upper point resting on the modern Peking, and the lower on 
Si-an-Fu in Shensi, whither the late Dowager Empress fled for 
safety during the Boxer rising in 1900. | 

The country was divided up into a number of vassal states 
of varying size and importance, each ruled over by its own 
Baron, who swore allegiance to a sovereign of the royal state. 
The jealousies and animosities which stirred these feudal 
states of ancient China resulted in many disastrous cam- 
paigns and bloody battles, in which one state fought the 
other; 

When the armies went into battle they formed a line with 
bowmen on the left, and spearman on the right flank. The 
centre was occupied by chariots, each drawn by three or four 
horses harnessed abreast. Swords, daggers, shields, iron- 
headed clubs, from 5 to 6 ft. in length, and weighing from 
12 to 15 pounds, huge iron hooks, drums, cymbals, gongs, 
horns, banners, and streamers innumerable were also among 
the equipment of war. Quarter was rarely if ever given, and 
it was customary to cut the ears from the bodies of the slain. 

Meanwhile, a high state of civilisation was enjoyed by 
these feudal peoples when not engaged in cutting each others 
throats. They lived in thatched houses constructed of earth 
and plaster, with beaten floors, on which dry grass was 
strewn as a carpet. Chairs and tables were introduced at a 
very early date. Our people drank an ardent spirit with their 
carefully-cooked food, and wore robes of silk. Poems were 
sung, and dances performed on ceremonial and festive occa- 
sions. Hunting, fishing and agriculture were the occupations 
for men, while the women employed themselves in spinning 
and weaving. There were workers in gold, silver, iron and 
bronze ; jade and other stones being cut and polished as 
ornaments. The writing was already highly developed, being 
much the same as we now find it. 

Physicians of the feudal age classified disease under the 
four seasons of the year. Headache and neuralgic affections 
under spring, skin diseases of all kinds under summer, fevers 
and agues under autumn, and pulmonary complaints under 
winter. They treated the various complaints that fell under 
these headings by suitable doses of one or more ingredients 
taken from the five classes. of drugs, derived from herbs, 
trees, living animals, minerals and grain, each of which class 
contained medicines of five flavours, with special properties : 
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sour for nourishing the bones, acid for nourishing the muscles, 
salt for nourishing the blood vessels, bitter for nourishing the 
general vitality, and sweet for nourishing the flesh. The 
pulse has always been much to the front in the treatment of 
disease, there are at least 24 varieties of pulse with which 
every doctor is supposed to be familiar, and some eminent 
doctors have claimed to distinguish no fewer than 72. 

About 220 B.C. the feudal system came to an end. One 
aggressive state gradually swallowed up all the others, and 
under the rule of its sovereign China became once more an 
Empire, and such it has ever since remained. But although 
always an Empire, the throne during the last 2,000 years has 
passed many times from one House to another. 

The extraordinary man who led his state to victory over 
each rival in turn, and ultimately mounted the throne to rule 
over a united China, finds his best historical counterpart in 
Napoleon. He called himself the first Emperor, and began 
by sending 300,000 men to fight against an old and dreaded 
enemy on the north, recently identified beyond question as 
the Huns. He dispatched a fleet to search for some mys- 
terious islands off the coast, thought by some to be the 
islands which form Japan. He built the Great Wall, to a 
great extent by means of convict labour. His copper coinage 
was so uniformly good that the cowry disappeared altogether 
from commerce during his reign. Above all things, he desired 
to impart a fresh stimulus to literary effort, but he adopted 
singularly unfortunate means to secure this desirable end, for 
listening to the insidious flattery of courtiers, he determined 
that literature should begin anew with his reign. He there- 
fore decided to destroy all existing books, exempting only 
those works which: 


(1) Taught the people to plough, sow, reap, and provide 
for the race. 
(2) Dealt with the use of drugs and the healing art. 


(3) Dealt with the various methods. of foretelling the 


future. 
Manv scholars were put to death for concealing books, in 
the hope that the storm would blow over. Numbers of 


valuable works perished in a vast conflagration of books. 

Just a few words now as to Chinese superstitions. Per- 
haps the oldest one, believed in by many to this day, is the 
_ Wind and Water system (Feng Shui). According to the 
principles which govern this system, and of which quite a 
special literature exists, the good or evil fortune of indi- 
viduals and the communities are determined by the various 
physical aspects and conditions which surround their every- 
day life. 

Houses in a Chinese street are never built up to form a 
line of uniform height ; every now and again a house must 
not be a little higher or lower than its neighbour, or calamity | 
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will certainly ensue. It is impossible to walk straight into an_ 
ordinary middle-class dwelling-house. Just inside the front 
door there will be a fixed screen, which forces the visitor to 
turn to the right or the left ; the avowed object being to 
exclude evil spirits which can only move in straight lines. 

There is universal worship of ancestors, which has been 
from time immemorial such a marked feature of Chinese 
religious life. At death the spirit of a man or woman 1s 
believed to remain watching over the material interests of the 
family to which the deceased belonged. Offerings of various 
kind, including meat and drink, are from time to time offered 
to such a spirit, supposed to be particularly resident in an 
ancestral tablet which is preserved in the ancestral hall, or 
cupboard, as the case may be. These offerings are made for 
the special purpose of conciliating the spirit, and of obtaining 
in return a liberal share of the blessings and good things of 
this life. This is the essential feature of the rite, which 
makes the rite an act of worship pure and simple, so that 
only superficial observers could make the mistake of classi- 
fying ancestral worship, as practised in China, with such acts 
as laying wreaths upgn the tombs of deceased friends and 
relations. 

With reference to the spirit or soul, our people have held 
for centuries past that the soul of every man is two-fold ; in 
a popular way it is sometimes regarded as three-fold. One 
portion is that which expresses the visible personalit-: and its 
permanently attached to the body ; the other has the power 
of leaving the body, carrying with it an appearance of 
physical form, which accounts for a person being seen in two 
different places at once. Cases of trance are explained as 
the absence from the body of this portion of the soul, which 
is also believed to be expelled from the body by any violent 
shock or fright. There is°a story of a man who was so terri- 
fied at the prospect of immediate execution that his separable 
soul left his body, and he found himself sitting on the eaves 
of a house, from which point he could see a man bound and 
waiting for the executioner’s sword. Just then a reprieve 
arrived, and in a moment he was back again in his body. 

The English are a great sport loving country, and it 
cannot fail to interest you to know that the game of football 
was played in China centuries before being played in this 
country. A game similar to billiards was played in China 
long ages before being an English game. Chess and 
draughts are also very old Chinese games. Chess was-known 
to be a game in China before England was invaded by Julius 
Cesar. | 
The age of what may be termed ‘‘ manly sport ”’ has long 
passed away, and the only hope is for a. revival. under the 
changing conditions of modern China. Some few athletic 
exercises have survived, and until recently, archerv. in which. 
the Tartars have always excelled, was regarded almost as a 
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semi-divine accomplishment. Kite flying has reached a high 
Jevel-of skill. The ‘‘ kite flier’’ devises what are called 
“messengers ’’ which run up the string, carrying fire- 
crackers which explode at a great height. We have also a 
game of shuttle-cock, without the battledore, for which the 
feet are used as a substitute’; and “‘ diavolo,’’ recently intro-: 
duced into Europe, is an ancient Chinese pastime. Skating is 
indulged in by the Manchus, but even now both Manchus and 
Chinese prefer indoor games to outdoor, especially, as is uni- 
versally the case, when a stake of money 1s_ involved. 
(gambling is indeed a very marked feature of Chinese life. A 
child buving a cake will often go “ double or quits ’’ with the 
stallkeeper, to see if he is to have two cakes or nothing, the 
question being settled by a throw of the dice in a bowl. Of 
the mterval allowed for meals a gang of coohes will devote a 
portion to a game of cards. The cards used are smaller than 
the Englsh pack, and of course differently marked ; they 
were the invention of a lady of the Palace in the roth century, 
who substituted imitation leaves of gilt paper for real leaves, 
which had previously been adopted for playing some kind of 
game. There are also various games played with chequers, 
some of great antiquity, and there is chess, that is to say, a 
game so little differing from English chess as to leave no 
doubt as to the common origin of both. In all of these the 
money element comes in; and it is not too much to say that 
more homes are broken’ up and more misery. caused. by this 
truly national vice than can be attributed to any other cause. 


The theatre is also very popular with my countrymen and 
women, though the stage is not appointed as the English 
stage. I mean as regards machinery, etc. Generally speak- 
ing, a Chinese actor has many more difficulties to face than 
his colleague in the West. In addition to the expression of all 
shades of feeling, from mirth to melancholy, the former has 
to keep up a perpetual make-believe in another sense, which 
is a further great strain upon his nerves. ‘There is no 
scenery, no furniture, and no appointment of any except the 
‘slenderest kind upon the stage. He has to create in the 
minds of his audience a belief that all these missing acces- 
sories are nevertheless before their eves. A general comes 
upon the scene with a whip in his hand, and a studied move- 
ment not onlv suggests that he is dismounting from a horse, 
but outlines the animal itself. In the same manner, he re- 
mounts and rides off again; while some other actor speaks 
from the top of a small table, which is forthwith transfigured, 
and becomes to all intents and purposes a castle. If I were 
to say that the Chinese theatre was similar to the theatre in 
England in the days of Queen Elizabeth it would be a toler- 
ably accurate description. 


Honest poverty is no crime in my country, nor is it in any 
way regarded as a cause for shame; it is even more amply 
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redeemed by scholarship than is the cause, I think, in Western: 
countries ; a man who has gained a degree moves on different: 
level than the respect shown to learning. | 

I have touched only upon a few things connected with the 
civilisation of my country, which I think have interested you ; 
I could, of course, enlarge upon many other topics ; but what 
is uppermost in the minds of my countrymen to-day is the: 
future. Everything in my country is changing, from the 
mode of government down to the petty things of life. We live 
in the transition period ; when we have had forced upon us. 
by external circumstances a complete reversal of those ideas 
and customs that have outlived unnumbered generations. A 
peace loving race, compelled to enter the arena of cosmc- 
politan strife ; yet we have the greatest faith in ourselves, 
and in the wisdom of our people to retain our power in the: 
world ; though we know that to be able to do this we must 
adapt ourselves to modern ideas, both as.regards commercial 
activities, philosophic ideas, and martial and naval power. 
We are conscious that we are now in the open field of com- 
petition ; that to remain powerfully homogenous as a nation 
we must adopt the modern ideas of Europe, and so we have 
rid ourselves of the incubus of the Manchu Dynasty, and 
adopted the liberty-giving and free republicanism of the 
United States. Thus far so good. We are now setting our 
wealth by curtailing unnecessary expense of government ; 
and we are industriously acquiring the modern method of 
commerce, so that we may take our rightful position in the 
comity of nations. We are not an aggressive people. We 
desire, as we have alwavs desired, to live in peace with all 
the world. I think you will agree with me that we have 
already given to the world the lessons of industry ; the civi- 
lisation of the past, now blending with that of the present, 
commands for China and its people, that respect which is 
essential where a nation of such magnitude is concerned im 
the dealings of commerce and life if a peoples’ understanding 
is desired, and a mutual reciprocity of interests 1s to follow. 
In many cities and towns in China we have quite up-to-date 
streets, with electric tram-cars, telephones, shops, and all 
the paraphernalia of an English city. Our banking system, 
reliable, always, has been brought in line with the most up- 
to-date methods, and one finds Chinese students in every 
large city on the Continent of Europe and. America. With 
these remarks I close my speech, anxious and hopeful for 
the future, when China, the Colossus shall awake to her true 
and natural position, as a power whose influence shall be used 
for the good of mankind: ever marching, side by side, her 
neighbours of the West ; advancing with the most advanced 
to that goal of human happiness which eventually shall dawn 
upon the world, and of which the Sages and Poets of every 
nation has sung. 

SHUNG-LAI CHANG. * 
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SOME OTHER PEOPLES’ IDEAS. 


During a recent trip to Portsmouth Town, involving a 
journey through London by tube to Waterloo, the writer 
chanced to be within hearing of certain people, who were by 
no means loth to distribute their views: upon the war and. 
matters pertaining thereto. That they were interesting is the 
excuse for this yarn. It was good luck to have been a chance 
listener to such a variety of views so naturally expressed. It 
happened in this way. 

At Baker Street a party of ladies and gentlemen, who 
were evidently bound for the East, made a somewhat un- 
usually noisy entry into the carriage. The ladies wore hats 
heavily draped with mourning. One of them drew particular 
attention to herself by singing to the popular aur, ‘‘It’s a 
long, long way to Tipperary,” in a strikingly masculine voice, 
suggestive of a seller of coal: ‘‘ Oh! Mr. Kaiser, I wish I had. 
Voueiere.. It was’ difficult to’ catch the exact idea of the 
song, because it was rendered under the influence of some- 
thing stronger than the atmosphere of the twopenny tube. 
At each reference to the Kaiser the singer leapt to her feet, 
and assumed a fighting attitude in the centre of the carriage. 
Her friends, who did not seem to have imbibed so freely, 
sought in a somewhat rough way to pacify her. She would 
have none of it. Resuming her seat, she held forth to the 
public around her upon the iniquities of Army administration. 
From the trend of her ravings it would seem that she had 
lost her husband at the front. 

‘She wanted to know what right had anyone to appoint 
young “‘ orficers ’’’ who know nothing about their job, to lead 
old soldiers like her husband to death. ‘“‘ It’s swank,’’ she 
bawled. ‘‘ Why don’t they put men like my husband to lead ; 
he ought to have been an orficer.’’ The position of an elderly 
colonel sitting next to her was becoming somewhat em- 
barrassing when Waterloo was reached, and with it the unfor- 
tunate woman’s destination. She had been temporarily 
drowning a real sorrow. It is questionable if she would have. 
altered her ideas on the question of commissions even when 
normal. She may have ended the day in charge, for she 
became more noisy than ever as she left the lft, and was lost 
sight of waving her arms and rolling from side to side of the 
corridor, singing to the same refrain, ‘‘ Oh! Mr. Kaiser! What 
am I going to do? ’”’ 

There was plenty of time to book for Portsmouth and no: 
difficulty in getting a seat ina smoker. That, as it happened, 
was due to being in good time, and not to a scarcity of 
travellers. The next arrival, who took a fancy to a corner 
seat. was a ‘‘ Tommy ”’ of the R:G.A., a :man-of about 35, a 
fine looking fellow too. He threw himself into a corner and 

““got busy ’”’ with a pipe. He seemed content to be there. 
He had the appearance of having been “‘ through it.’”’ As it 
turned out later he was making for home, a small place not 
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far from Portsmouth, on five days’ leave, straight from Neuve 
Chapelle. He had been through the whole business from 
Mons onwards, without so much as a scratch. He said little, 
although, as will be seen later, what he did say was interest- 
ing. Just before the train was due to start the carriage filled 
rapidly. Five more soldiers and a little man of Jewish 
appearance clambered in, the former in full kit, making more 
than a full quota as far as the seating capacity was con- 
cerned. The biggest man of the five soldiers was well over 
six feet. He had ginger hair, a lantern jaw, a fiery appear- 
ance, and an automatic tongue. He proved to be one of the 
most loquacious individuals the writer has ever met, and that 
is saying a good deal. 

He edged himself on to a seat and commenced to ead 
forth. It turned out that he was on his way to prison, in 
charge of a corporal’s guard. His fellow-prisoner was an 
insignificant individual sitting opposite, who had deserted his 
regiment with the idea, according to his account, of spending 
the week-end with his wife and kids up in Lancashire. Both 
hailed from Lancashire. Neither were in the least em- 
barrassed at their position. In fact, if the talkative one had 
not insisted on taking everyone into his confidence, the 

‘ civies ’’ present would have been none the wiser as regards 
his position as a prisoner. 

The prisoner in mufti, who had been recalled suddenly 
from his unorthodox week-end visit, appeared to be perfectly 
contented, quiet and somewhat amused by his present position. 
Not so, his more bulky comrade. He monopohsed the attention 
of everyone in a full carriage, and many were the explanations © 
of his inability to ‘‘ hit it’? with the military authorities. 
‘* Here’s a chap like me,’’ he said, ‘‘ who’s used to tramping. 
I travelled all over the country, navvying and carrying the 
hod, before the war, and enlisted in August to serve my 
‘country. Here I am eight months later being treated like a 
criminal. Why haven’t they sent me to the front. I can dig 
trenches with any one. Me and my mate who joined with 
me, have been sent out to Zearn to dig trenches with other 
chaps in our regiment, and me and my mate have been down 
‘three feet whilst most of them were scratching the 
ground like a lot of hens. I had a few words with our 
quartermaster about it. Ever since, that. man doesn’t seem to 
Jike the look of my face. Yet I am always trying. I always 
get picked for something extra. The other day they 
wanted six volunteers to learn this ’ere bomb throwing and 
how to:make them. They make them out of old tins, you 
know—-old salmon tins and tobacco tins. So I says, ‘ Right 
O!’ We started the job, when the fellow who was learning 
us, stopped suddenly, and he says, ‘I think it only right to 
tell you—my men—before you go any further, the average 
life of a bomb thrower at the front is four hours.’ ‘I said, 
“ Right O! I’m off this ’ere job.’ Not that I mind whether I 
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live two hours or four hours when I get to the front, but its. 
the principle of the thing. Why didn’t he tell me straight 
before I took the job on. I joined in August to serve my 
country, and here [ am being treated like a criminal.” 


Here he became somewhat quieter as he searched for his 
pouch. This he produced with the remark: ‘‘ Although 
there’s very little tobacco left, I value that pouch. My wife 
drew six pound ten the other day. That pouch was all I had. 
out of it. She sent it me as a little present. Fancy a man 
like me with only a few pence to buy baccy with.’’ At this. 
the writer offered a pouch, and the man from Neuve Chapelle,, 
who had been a silent listener to the conversation, reached 
for his haversack on the rack, fumbled a moment and threw 
across a two ounce tin of tobacco, which was half full. 
Thanking ‘us both profusely the navvy volunteer proceeded. 
with his confidences. 


““You know,” he said, ‘‘ I’m not such a bad chap really. 
Sergeant said to me the other day, ‘ Smith, how is it you’re 
always in trouble. You know your drill, you don’t boose,, 
you're willing to take on any job that comes along, yet there’s 
always something up against you. You were put in the guard 
room last. week.’ ‘For doing my duty, sergeant,’ I said. 
We were having a sham fight that day. I and my mate were. 
told to go into a wood and lie down until found. They gave 
me a ticket to tie round my arm, ‘ Wounded in the chest,’ 
and the fellow toid me on no account to move until found. We 
lay there smoking for about an hour, when we were discovered 
by that chap Hoskins and his lot. I felt terrible pleased it was 
him who found us. He was a chap in the ambulance section,, 
who refused to drink out of the same pot with me and my 
mate up at the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ last Sunday night. I lay 
there as good as dead. He gave me a poke and read my 
ticket, ‘ Wounded in the chest.” They wound a bandage or 
two round me and said ‘ You’re all right, my man.’ ‘ Begging 
vour pardon,’ I said, ‘ I’m wounded in the chest and I can’t 
walk nohow. What’s more, you will have to carry me.’ They 
staggered along for a hundred yards, and then put me down 
on the roadside and left me. J hadn’t been there more than 
ten minutes when a nice-looking young female turned the 
corner. She came towards me and stood looking at me so 


pitiful. ‘Are you hurt?’ she said. ‘I’m wounded in the 
chest,’ I said. ‘ Poor fellow,’ she said. ‘Can you walk?’ 
she said. ‘ How far?’ said I. ‘ Just round the corner, my 


poor fellow, and I will get you some tea. Do try and I will 
help you.’ I managed to limp there all right. She boiled me 
two duck’s eggs, made me tea and toast. In fact, she did 
me so well and comfortable I never got back to camp until 
after lights out. And they put me in ‘the guard room for 
that. For doing my duty. And when that sergeant-major 
argued with me on the point next morning, [ told him 
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straight, I didn’t care if he had four stripes or five stripes on 
his arm, I was a better man than him, and, if it wasn’t. that 
he was an old ’un, I’d make him take his coat off. I had to 
say it for satisfaction, and now they are treating me like a 
criminal, and I joined in August to. serve my country. I don’t 
care if I live two hours or four hours when | get to the front.’’ 

Here the train drew up, and the misunderstood prisoner, 
his fellow-prisoner, and their guard detrained, the misunder- 
stood one inquiring of the corporal in charge when he was to 
have his tea, and threatening terrible consequences to some- 
one if he had to go without, as the corporal bluntly suggested 
he might get it to-morrow. 

As the five soldiers scrambled out another five got in. 
Curiously enough they also turned out to be two prisoners and 
a corporal’s guard, in this case going to prison. Their com- 
pany was less interesting, not because they were Scots, but 
because the prisoners conversed with one another in such 
broad accents and so rapidly that it was only a word here and 
there that was understandable, whilst their guards were as 
dumb and as stiff as a pyramid. Their trouble had something 
to do with fists, because one of the prisoners, with a face like 
a human golliwog, freely interspersed his conversation with 
imaginary blows, with which he was evidently illustrating 
some past encounter to his companion, the while he rolled a 
couple of very prominent and protruding eyeballs about him 
expressive of the enjoyment which his recollections evidently 
afforded him. Even in broad daylight a bavonet with 
that face and those eyes behind it would be a nasty sight for 
any German. 

At the next station the ‘‘ Jocks’’ got out, and the only re-. 
maining representative of the military was the artillerymanfrom 
Neuve Chapelle, who had continued to be a silent and amused 
listener. The polite little Jew then ventured a few remarks. 
‘‘ Excuse me,”’ he said, addressing the Corporal, ‘‘ I suppose, 
although you have been at the front since the beginning of 
the war, you have scarcely seen a German.’’. ‘‘ Beg pardon,”’’ 
said the corporal, as he raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Of course, 
excepting prisoners and dead ones,”’’ politely added the little 
Jew. ‘* Well,’’ said the corporal, ‘‘I can’t tell you all I’ve 
seen, but [Il tell you of one occasion when I saw a few 
Germans. There were about five hundred of them came out 
of a wood. They formed up in a mass and started doing the 
goose step. My officer says to me, ‘ Let them have a couple, 
two degrees to the left,’ and I dropped a couple right in the 
middle of them. You could see the holes made right amongst 
them, and the writhing figures on the ground, as the rest of 
them cleared as well as they could.’’ The corporal stopped 
short, as though the subject was distasteful to him, and he 
turned to the silent seriousness of countenance with which he 
had been marked, despite his escape from physical injury. 

‘“ They’re a wonderful clever enemy. Of course we’ll beat 
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them when we get the men. But'those tales about them not 
being able to shoot—they’re rot.’? Here the corporal lowered 
the window and looked anxiously out. Then he pointed 
excitedly to a row of cottages not far from a station to which 
the train was just approaching. ‘‘ That’s my house—that 
one with the red roof—there it is,’’ and he heaved a sigh, as 
of relief, as though he scarcely expected to find it whole. 
His excitement upon seeing his home again, following so sud- 
denly upon his quiet seriousness and calmness during the 
whole journey, betrayed the effect which his eight months 
ordeal must have exerted mentally. Had he merely been 
away for an equal period of time peacefully employed he 
would never have betrayed such excitement and called upon 
everyone in the carriage to look at his little cottage. 


That was a Friday evening, and upon the following Tues- 
day he was due to return. With his departure the interest of 
the journey finished, and the writer felt lucky to have had the 
opportunity of meeting such a powerful representative of the 
race, as well as the other curious and interesting-company, 
who had previously departed. 3 
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A LETTER FROM RANGOON. 
Dear. Sir ,— 


Meare recollections of receiving .a copy: of ‘a little 
magazine some years ago, the title of which I. have now 
forgotten, but which interested me very much at the time. 


I came to Burma in 1912, and since I have lost touch with 
many of my old “‘ Square’’ associates. Being a member of 
the Pharmaceutical Society I still see the ‘‘ Journal,’’ and also 
Wccarim@uanrererences to:the School’and the ‘‘ Square.’’ It 
was during its perusal that I was reminded again. of the 
‘Old Boys’ Association by seeing a note to the effect that the 
Editor of its magazine was complaining about the lack of 
correspondents. 


As at that time there had been appearing some letters 
about the cost of living, and life generally in India, I took up 
fay pen and endeavoured. to describe life in Burma. . This) 
however, was not posted at the time, and now I suppose it 
would be unfitting to send it, as most of the boys are going to 
the front, and not seeking berths beneath our tropical skies. 

Please mail me copies of the ‘‘ Square’’ Magazine regu- 
Jarly as published, and let me know what the subscription is. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A. VICTOR C. SADLER. 


[We have written asking Mr. Sadler to let us have his 
‘article on Life in Burma.—ED. ] | 
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A SONG OF OUR NOBLE SELVES. 


We have wandered up the stairway _ 
To the Lab, where in the Squareway © | 
With our. ‘box of apparatus 
You and I 
Took a blow-pipe, bead of borax 
And expanding out our thorax 
Worked with ‘‘ Faraday ’’ inflatus 
You and I. 
When we got our scrap of paper, 
We commenced to cut a caper, 
And we thcught out schemes still bolder, 
You and I. 
But the climbing of the ladder 
Soon convinced us, left us sadder, 
And we grew a little older, 
You and I. 
Then we travelled Europe, Asia, 
And the islands of the geisha, 
When the wander-gods were calling 
Me and you. 
All the foreign countries know us, 
into berths the trade winds blow us, 
- We’re so keen, there’s no forestalling 
Me and you. 
But the bugles now are calling, 
Into line ‘‘ Square ’’ men are falling, 
We are “‘ up against ’” the Kaiser, 
You and I. 
When we’ve joined the line of fighters, 
Out of France we’ll push the ‘* blighters,”’ 
And we’ll make the Crown Prince wiser, 
You and I. 


& *% % 


NEW MEMBERS 
Barnes, E; R., 09, Eastgate, Louth, Lincs. 
Ibbotson, F., 4, Lambeth Gate, North Shore, Blackpool. 
Hill, S., 110, Hornby Road, Blackpool. 
IWILCOTY, oe 
Vallance, A. C., Rowley Bank, Ellesmere Park, Eccles. 
* *% 
NEW ADDRESSES 
(Notified since May 31st, 1915.) 

Maughan, Miss D., 56, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Storey, W. A., and Mrs. W. A: /Storey- (née Missaepeeegs 

Bartlett), Home Cottage, Wick, Bristol. 


Our best thanks are due to. the, Editompiaia tam 
‘““Pharmaceutical Journal’’ for permission to reprint the 
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